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edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEPO6BIT=D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


NOV 18 “4g 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 





by Assistant Secretary George V. Allen 


oo 


At the time of the debates in Congress a year 
ago as to whether there should be a Government 
program of foreign information, many people 
felt that America was being vilified abroad from 
every angle and that we should make some answer 
on the short-wave radio. We could not send out 
vast quantities of American newspapers and maga- 
zines, and American visitors could not go in and 
talk with people of many foreign lands. Any 
possibility of penetrating certain areas would have 
to be by radio through the Voice of America. 

The real Voice of America is the voice of the 
thousands of newspapers, periodicals, public 
speakers, public officials, private groups, or indi- 
viduals—anyone and everything which, if fused 
together by some magic process, would make up 
the articulate and composite voice of the 147 mil- 
lion people of the United States. If our short- 
wave program is to be the true Voice of America, 
it will reflect their views, not so much as ex- 
pressed in quadrennial elections but in their day- 
to-day lives. 

Nobody seems to be certain about the origin 
of the term “Voice of America”, although a man 
who runs a short-wave broadcasting station in 
Boston claims that he first used it about 1938 in 
a private short-wave broadcast to Europe. He 
says he just tagged his broadcast the Voice of 
America, and it caught on. It is one of those 
slogans that, by continued use, gets more and 
more currency and builds around itself a connota- 
tion that makes it hard to discontinue. Many 
phrases and terms in the English language are 
created, nobody knows quite why or how. When 
a phrase achieves currency and is firmly established 
it is sometimes beyond changing. The Ameri- 
can public has developed the term “Voice of 
America”. 
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The purpose of the information program of 
the Department of State, of which the Voice of 
America is a part, is to assist in achieving the aims 
of American foreign policy. The chief aim of 
this policy today is the preservation of the demo- 
cratic way of life, including notably the preser- 
vation of the freedom of the press and the Ameri- 
can system of private enterprise and initiative. 
The achievement of this goal is the concern of 
every American. 

Our information service is therefore fighting 
every day to preserve and extend the very prin- 
ciples which the American press so excellently 
exemplifies. We shall continue to fight with every 
means in our power. 

American journalism and American radio are 
far ahead of journalism and radio anywhere else 
in the world. They achieved that outstanding 
position through the American system of private 
enterprise. If that system breaks down, our pre- 
eminent position in the world will deteriorate. 
The entry of Government into the information 
field should not threaten private activities. We 
hope we can pool our resources, both of Govern- 
ment and of private industry, for the very pur- 
pose of preserving private enterprise. 

Even though the Government will always have 
a responsibility to make its policies known to the 
public, its entry into the general-information field 
is temporary, dictated by the world situation. 
With the triumph of democracy on a broad scale, 
it is hoped that private enterprise will in time be 
able to perform the general-information functions 
entirely and that the activity of all governments 
in the field of information will reduce finally to 
the vanishing point. 

We are awaiting for the day to come when no 
air waves of the world are taken up with the 
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efforts on the part of one people to propagandize 
another. But we live in a realistic world. For 
the moment, therefore, since private industry will 
not understake this job, Government must send 
out American information by radio. This is the 
only feasible means for us to reach the people be- 
hind the Curtain. Let us be certain that the Voice 
of America represents genuine American prin- 
ciples—American democracy and liberty and 
freedom. 

The United States Government did not get into 
broadcasting before 1942. Most countries out- 
side the United States—certainly most of those 
in Europe—have always maintained a govern- 
ment monopoly of radio broadcasting, both for 
domestic and foreign programs. In Great Brit- 
ain, for example, only one organization, the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company (BBC), broadcasts 
both to people inside Britain and to other people 
all over the world. 

The greatest safeguards to the freedom of in- 
formation as agreed to in principle by 35 nations 
at a recent meeting in Geneva on freedom of in- 
formation is a multiplicity of sources. The radio 
listener can hear only one man’s view of the truth 
or the news if there is only one voice on the air. 
Full liberty to tune all over the radio dial is mean- 
ingless if only a single program is broadcast. It 
takes a multiplicity of ideas and views on a prob- 
lem to give the people who are listening the back- 
ground necessary for them to form their own 
judgments. 

But most European countries—all of them with 
only one or two minor exceptions—have had gov- 
ernment-controlled programs since the beginning 
of radio, both for their medium (standard) wave 
inside their country and their short-wave pro- 
grams going abroad. 

Governments which control their broadcasting 
systems soon began to use them in the short-wave 
bands to project their policies outside their own 
territory, trying to reach into the minds of the 
other people and convince them through methods 
of propaganda. The first time any government 
began to try, on a larger scale, to convince another 
people of its ideas and thoughts was in 1936, when 
the Nazi Government of Germany put on a 
Russian-language program designed, purely and 
simply, to speak in the Russian language to the 
Russian people—to reach over the heads of the 
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Soviet Government and get down to the people 
to try to tell them the Nazi story. 

Very shortly after that, the Nazis put on pro- 
grams in English and French. In 1938 the Brit- 
ish and the French systems also began official, 
government-sponsored programs in foreign lan- 
guages, reaching into the hearts of other countries. 
The United States didn’t start such an operation 
before Pearl Harbor. In 1942 the United States 
Government began broadcasting in foreign lan- 
guages to foreign peoples. Since 1929, NBC and 
CBS had done some short-wave broadcasting from 
the United States as a commercial venture, but 
they had beamed those programs only to Latin 
America, in Spanish, and had had no government 
support. When the war started, the private com- 
panies could no longer sell advertising on their 
foreign-language programs, and United States 
stations were about to go off the air. The private 
companies suggested that the Government take 
over the operation for the duration of the war, 
mainly as a war effort but partly as a method to 
keep the programs going. 

Two separate Government agencies were set up 
to do that operation. One, the Office of War In- 
formation, under Elmer Davis, was given the re- 
sponsibility for broadcasting to the Far East, Eu- 
rope, and Africa. An Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, set up under Nelson Rockefeller, was given 
charge of the information work in Latin America. 
Both organizations—the Owr and the Oraa— 
had many activities in addition to short-wave 
radio programs. 


At the end of the war, in the fall of 1945, many — 


wartime agencies which had been set up for the 


prosecution of the war, including Owr and Oraa, | 
were discontinued. Certain pertinent functions, | 


however, were lumped temporarily into the De- 
partment of State under an Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. 

Nobody knew whether the Government was go- 
ing to continue to engage in radio broadcasting. 
Many people thought that the Government’s in- 
formation work, a wartime activity, ought to be 
cut off at the end of the war. They felt very 
genuinely that this was a field that should be 
reserved for private industry—that American 
newspapers and magazines and radio stations 
could tell foreigners about the United States a 
great deal bétter than a Government bureau could. 
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If private broadcasting companies had been will- 
ing, at the time, to broadcast on short wave to 
foreign countries, the Government, using the tax- 
payers’ money, would possibly have been taken 
out of the operation immediately. But no private 
broadcasting company was willing to engage in 
this activity. They couldn’t sell nearly enough 
advertising to make it pay. During 1941, which 
was the last year the private companies under- 
took to broadcast programs to Latin America, 
each of the two networks, NBC and CBS, lost 
about 600 or 800 thousand dollars. Consequently, 
we were faced with the fact—shall we have a 
Government program or shall we have no short- 
wave program at all? 

Many people thought that perhaps it would 
be better to have no program at all. They hoped 
that some day the private companies would again 
resume short-wave broadcasting, when the world 
trade situation would be such that people could 
sell sufficient goods abroad to justify corporations 
in spending money to advertise their goods. 

During the war close relations existed among all 
the Allies, and there was a natural hope that this 
collaboration would continue in peacetime. The 
hope was short-lived. Even before last summer, 
the air waves coming out of Eastern Europe were 
already filled with falsehoods about the United 
States. For example, when I was Ambassador to 
Iran I listened to vilification and misrepresenta- 
tion of American motives day after day after day. 

We could have taken the point of view that the 
Soviet lies would fall by the wayside; truth would 
out eventually, and we should not even bother to 
answer. 

However, most of the members of Congress con- 
cluded that the time had come when we should 
start answering back, giving the truth. They 
learned, for example, that the American taxpayer, 
since the war, had contributed about 560 million 
dollars for the relief and recovery of Poland alone, 
in connection with various efforts to put the war- 
torn countries of Europe on their feet. 

Yet, in Warsaw the people were being told 
every day that the purposes of our effort were im- 
perialistic, that Wall Street wanted to get its 
tentacles on the economy of this country, and 
that the United States was out to expand its con- 
trol and domination throughout the world. 
Americans began to ask, “Shall we continue to 
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pour out our money in an effort to bring about 
honest reconstruction and the preservation of 
democracy and liberty without telling people what 
our purposes are? Shouldn’t there be some 
agency responsible for the job of telling foreigners 
what American policy is?” That view prevailed, 
and Congress passed Public Law 402 of the 80th 
Congress, known as the Smith-Mundt Act, provid- 
ing for both an information program and a longer 
range educational exchange or cultural-relations 
program, to be considered integral parts of the 
permanent conduct of the foreign relations of the 
United States. The purpose was to let the peoples 
of the world know the true aims of the United 
States Government and what the American peo- 
ple are. 

Eight or ten transmitters daily broadcast the 
Voice of America Russian program. We have 
already identified 18 Soviet transmitters which 
the Soviet Government is using in an effort to 
“jam” us. The Soviets use more power and effort 
and time of their transmitters in trying to jam 
us than we use in sending out the programs. 
Their jamming robs them of the use of trans- 
mitters that are so much needed for their own 
internal and foreign-propaganda work. They 
certainly would not devote valuable time of their 
transmitters if our programs did not “sting”. 

One naturally wonders whether our programs 
still get through in spite of all their jamming. 
There are various proofs, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, but also in the U. S. S. R. itself, that they 
do get through: Radio Moscow, in its own pro- 
grams, consistently analyzes the programs of the 
Voice of America and tries to refute them; and 
if it cannot find arguments, it starts calling 
names. The Soviet press and radio, despite the 
great amount of jamming, also pay constant at- 
tention to our programs. 

No law in the Soviet Union at present makes 
it illegal for a Russian to listen to a foreign broad- 
cast. One reason is that although Radio Moscow 
and Pravda, Izvestia, and all other Soviet news- 
papers spend most of their time screaming against 
our programs, the Soviet Government tries to pre- 
tend that we are having no effect at all—that the 
Soviet people are solid and that they cast at every 
election 99 percent of their votes for the Govern- 
ment. They pretend that our broadcasts would 
not convince anybody; thus it would be incon- 
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sistent if they made it illegal for a person to listen 
to us. Furthermore, all sorts of foreign broad- 
casts go into Russia. If they banned all listening 
to short wave, Russians could not listen to Radio 
Warsaw, or Bucharest, or Praha, or even to Radio 
Moscow itself, since many Soviet programs are 
sent out on short wave to reach all parts of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Smith-Mundt Act is often referred to as 
a turning point in the conduct of our foreign 
relations, but this type of activity has always been 
carried on by American Government representa- 
tives abroad as a normal part of their activities. 
The work of an American Consul or Minister or 
Ambassador abroad has always been that of ex- 
plaining what the United States is trying to do 
and what America is like. They meet with the 
local press, make public addresses on American 
foreign policy, and talk to individuals, and have 
done so since the beginning of our history. The 
Smith-Mundt Act recognizes in legislation the 
fact that information about the United States 
and explanations of our policy are an integral part 
of the conduct of foreign relations. The act is 
the guidebook for our activities at the present time. 

The act was signed in January of this year. 
Almost immediately thereafter, several com> 
mittees of the Congress began a series of investi- 
gations of our operation. Members of the House 
Committee on Appropriations discovered the fact 
that certain broadcasts in the Spanish language 
were being beamed to South America, giving al- 
leged background of a very curious sort about 
the United States. The broadcasts were a series 
of programs, 15 minutes every Wednesday, called 
“Know North America”. 

That series happened to come to light by pure 
chance. An investigator of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, acting for Representative Taber, 
asked to have a look at some sample scripts which 
the Voice of America was sending out. He picked 
up a calendar and said, “You can choose your 
date—send over scripts for either the 15th, 16th, 
or 17th of February”. The person who had 
handled the request selected entirely by chance the 
15th of February. He could have selected the 
16th or the 17th. The Know North America 
series, which goes out only once a week, happened 
to go out on that 15th. If the 16th or the 17th 
had been chosen, the series which led to the in- 
vestigation might never have come to light. 
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The subject of the February 15 script was Wy- 
oming. It referred to Indian maidens running 


foot races “undressed and unfeathered”. This led 
to prompt demands for scripts on other States. 
The one on Texas included a remark by a South 
American tourist, quoting a passage from John 
Gunther’s Jnside U.S.A. to the effect that Texas 
had been born in sin and New England conceived 
in hypocrisy. 

Both Houses of Congress made an immediate 
demand for investigation of why this type of 
program was going out, particularly to find out 
whether the persons who were sending out this 
kind of misrepresentation of the United States 
were merely careless, whether they thought they 
were amusing, or whether there was a deeper sub- 
versive significance in it. Several committees 
vied with each other for the privilege of holding 
the hearings. Both the House Committee on Ex- 
ecutive Expenditures and a joint committee of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and on 
Executive Expenditures held investigations. Re- 
ports issued at the close of those investigations 
pointed the finger quite properly at the Depart- 
ment of State for not having adequately super- 
vised the programs. 

The truth of the matter was that the programs 
were written in Spanish, and nobody in the De- 
partment of State had translated them or, in fact, 
even knew what was in them. One might ask, 
“How in the world did a situation of that sort 
come about ?” 

During the evolution of the legislation it was 
thought that private industry would not under- 


take an extensive short-wave information pro- | 


gram because it was not commercially feasible. 
Government money, therefore, had to be voted for 
it tobe done. Congress stated clearly that private 


industry could do a better job than Government | 


and could do it more efficiently and more effec- 
tively. The State Department, therefore, was put 
under strict instructions to use private industry 
for short-wave broadcasting to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible. 

The legislation made provision for contracts to 
be made with private broadcasting agencies (NBC 
and CBS) that would carry on about 70 percent 
of the broadcasting, including all the broadcast- 
ing to Latin America. The State Department un- 
dertook to do about 30 percent itself, including all 
the broadcasts beamed to the Iron Curtain coun- 
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tries of Central and Eastern Europe. Those were 
the more delicate areas, and the script writer had 
to be in immediate contact with the policy of the 
Government and had to have inside information 
in order to be able to do the job. The private com- 
panies recognized the heavy responsibility of 
broadcasting into that area. If they said some- 
thing that was not in accord with policy or with 
facts, they might cause great mischief. They 
were happy to have the State Department un- 
dertake the responsibility for Iron Curtain 
broadcasting. 

The Know North America series was one of 
the broadcasts being done by NBC under contract 
with the Department of State. Taxpayers’ money 
was being used to pay for it, but considerable 
honest difference of opinion arose between the 
private broadcasting companies and the represent- 
atives of the Department of State regarding the 
extent of the Department’s responsibility for su- 
pervising those programs. , 

Some officials of the commercial companies said, 
in all honesty, whenever the question of State De- 
partment supervision arose during the past year, 
that the Government did not know how to run a 
broadcast, that private companies had had great 
experience in broadcasting and had built up 
through private initiative and energy the great 
American broadcasting systems and knew a lot 
more about this than the Government. They 
pointed out that Congress had shown its recogni- 
tion of this fact when it had required by law that 
private industry be used to the greatest extent 
possible. 

The chief advantage of the investigations which 
Senator Ferguson and his committee held was to 
clarify the question of responsibility beyond any 
doubt. The Senator indicated that if taxpayers’ 
money was involved, the State Department had 
full responsibility for supervision. But when- 
ever we went to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany or the Columbia Broadcasting Company and 
said their scripts were not telling the proper story 
about the United States and that we felt we should 
blue-pencil this or that, they were naturally in- 
clined to cry “censorship”. They pointed out that 
the U.S. Government spends taxpayers’ money to 
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buy the New York Times every day for our offi- 
cial United States libraries abroad, but we do not 
tell the 7'%imes what to say in its columns or edi- 
torial page. Most of our libraries have John 
Gunther’s book, from which the objectional pas- 
sages were quoted. Should they tear out the 
offending pages? 

As a result of the investigations, the private 
companies are now telling us: 

“All right, you win. We recognize now that 
the Congress considers the State Department to 
have full responsibility for every word that is 
said over Voice of America programs, whether 
those programs are written by the State Depart- 
ment or by a private agency. Congress says that 
since taxpayers’ money is involved, we can’t hide 
behind the skirts of any provision of the law stat- 
ing that private companies can broadcast more 
effectively than the Government. We now recog- 
nize what Congress wants you to do about it. But 
if that is the way it is, we don’t want to have 
anything more to do with it.” 

So they came to us on July the first and said: 
“Please take this program back. We don’t want 
to have it any more. You do 100 percent of the 
broadcasting.” 

Many people have asked the Department 
whether it plans to increase the Voice of America 
program in the light of the world crisis. In 
reality, the Department has more interest in im- 
proving the programs that it has, in making them 
good, hard-hitting, solid, effective programs, than 
in using, for example, more languages such as 
Vietnamese, Siamese, Indonesian, Malayan, 
Pushtu, and Hindustani. 

It has been pointed out that the Department 
of State could get ten times more listeners to the 
Voice of Ameria broadcasts if entertainment were 
featured. The Congress of the United States, 
however, did not appropriate money for the pur- 
pose of entertainment. The Department would 
have an endless job if it undertook the task of 
entertaining the two billion peoples of the world. 
The Voice of America, therefore, does not include 
programs of dance records and other forms of 
entertainments. Its principal job is one of in- 
formation. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


U.S. Urges Acceptance of Draft Resolution on Berlin Crisis 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP C. JESSUP! 


Deputy U.S. Representative in the Security Council 


Mr. President, I should also like to pay tribute 
to the statesmanship which has produced this draft 
resolution which is now before us. Members of 


the Security Council who have worked with you, | 


Mr. President, have themselves borne witness to 
the fact that the achievement of this result in the 
course of their deliberations was the result of 

our leadership in the discussions which have 

en going on. We recognize this draft resolu- 
tion as the result of an imaginative and a sincere 
effort to find a solution to a difficult problem. 
The effort has been made in accordance with the 
best traditions of the international principles 
typified in the Charter of the United Nations. 
Since we so regard this resolution, we have re- 
ceived it with respect and we have given it careful 
study. 

Mr. President, as I listened also to the views 
which were expressed here on Friday by those 
who joined in submitting this resolution, I felt 
reassured that the intent and purpose of this res- 
olution are the same as those which we understand 
from studying its text. The resolution is char- 
acterized by the spirit of reciprocity and the de- 
velopment of a logical progression of ideas. As 
we understand the resolution, it contemplates the 
following program. 

On the day of the notification of the resolution 
to the four Governments concerned, two events 
will take place, or in the words of paragraph 2 
of the resolution, two steps will be put into effect. 
The first step which is mentioned and which is 
to be put into effect on the day of the notification 
is the reciprocal removal of the restrictions im- 
posed since March 1, 1948, by the Soviet Union 
and by the three Western Governments on com- 
munications, transport, and commerce between 
Berlin and the Western zones of Germany and to 
and from the Soviet zone. Immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution and even before its 


*Made in the Security Council at Paris Oct. 25, 1948, 
and released to the press by the U. S. Delegation on the 
same day. 
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formal notification, the Government of the United 
States would be prepared to take steps to assure 
compliance on our part with the provisions rel- 
ative to the lifting of the restrictions and the 
meeting of the Military Governors. We assume 
that the brief interval which will elapse between 
the adoption of the resolution and its formal 
notification will be sufficient to enable all of the 
four Governments concerned to issue the necessary 
orders. 

The second step which is mentioned and which 
is to be put into effect on the same day, that is, 
the day of notification, is a meeting of the four 
Military Governors in Berlin. The purpose of 
this meeting is to arrange for the unification of 
currency in Berlin on the basis of the German 
mark of the Soviet zone under adequate Four 
Power control. The principles which will guide 
the four Military Governors in making these ar- 
rangements are those agreed upon in Moscow and 
embodied in the directive of August 30, 1948. 
These meetings are to be concluded not later than 
the 20th of November. Under the program out- 
lined in the resolution, the Council of Forei 
Ministers will meet on November 30 unless the 
arrangements to be made by the four Military 
Governors are concluded before November 20, in 
which case the Council of Foreign Ministers will 
meet at an earlier date, namely, ten days from 
the conclusion of the work of the Military Gov- 
ernors. However, the Four Powers jointly agree 
the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
can be held at any other day. 

Mr. President, the United States in a spirit of 
accommodation is ready to accept this resolution. 
We accept the principles stated in it and would be 
prepared to carry it out in full good faith. I 
hope, Mr. President, that there is no member of 
the Council who will not similarly find in this 
resolution a reasonable and fruitful program for 
the solution of a grave problem. 


Later Mr. Jessup said: 
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Mr. President, the United States has taken note 
of the declaration of the Representative of the 
Soviet Union that it proposes to veto the resolution 
which has been proposed by six members of the 
Security Council.? In the judgment of the world, 
Mr. President, this was a just and reasonable res- 
olution drafted by fair-minded statesmen of six 
countries from regions scattered widely all over 
the globe. It was proposed by them in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities as members of the 
Security Council and in an honest attempt to set- 
tle this difficult problem. 

The Representatives of France, of the United 
Kingdom, and of the United States accepted this 
resolution. If the Berlin question is not settled 
on the basis of the proposition stated in this res- 
olution, the responsibility will rest squarely and 
unavoidably on the Government of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, the Representative of the Soviet 
Union referred at some length to the so-called di- 
rective of August 30. Perhaps he did not bring 
out as clearly as might well be done the language 
of the preliminary paragraph of that directive 
which reads as follows: ; 


“The Governments of France, the United King- 
dom, the United States and the USSR have de- 
cided that subject to agreement being reached 
among the four military governors in Berlin for 
their — implementation the following steps 
shall be taken simultaneously.” 


The directive was thus a decision to proceed to 
two simultaneous steps on the basis of an agree- 
ment to be reached by the Military Governors. 
That agreement was never reached. It was never 
reached for reasons which have been amply ex- 
plained to the Security Council by the Repre- 
sentatives of France, the United Kingdom, and 
by myself, and the record has been made fully 
available to the Security Council. 

But, Mr. President, the question of the direc- 
tive is not the issue which is before the Security 
Council. Since that point has again been raised, 
I feel it is incumbent upon me to refer again to 
the communication of the three Governments sub- 
mitting this issue to the Security Council and to 
quote again two sentences from that communica- 
tion of _ srt 29. The communication says: 


“The issue between the Soviet Government and 
the Western Occupying Powers is, therefore, not 
that of technical dificulties of communications nor 
that . . . of currency for Berlin. The issue is that 
the Soviet Government has clearly shown by its 
actions that it is attempting by illegal and coercive 
measures in disregard of its obligations to secure 
political objectives to which it is not entitled and 
which it could not achieve by peaceful means.” 

The three Governments lay before the Security 
Council the threat to peace which was created 
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by the blockade measures imposed by the Soviet 
Union. 

The argument which we have just heard by the 
distinguished Representative of the Soviet Union 
is an admission that blockade measures which his 
Government has imposed are being used as a 
measure of duress. 

I listened in vain as he was speaking to any 
suggestions in his remarks that he, too, like the 
Representatives of the three Western Governments 
was approaching this draft resolution in a spirit 
of accommodation, in an endeavor to settle the 
problem of Berlin. On the contrary, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he flat-footedly asserted that they would 
continue the threat of their blockade measures 
until the Soviet mark was established as the sole 
currency, not by free agreement, but under Soviet 
dictation. 

Mr. President, the main issues which are before 
the Security Council have been made very clear 
in the proceedings we have had. The resolution 
has been laid before us, which was eminently fair 
in the effort of six governments which led to its 
formulation. It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
we must now ask, “What does the Soviet Union 
want?” 

Does it want a meeting of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers to discuss Berlin or the unification 
of Germany, which always has been and still is the 
aim of the three Western Governments, or to dis- 
cuss questions of Germany asa whole? The Soviet 
Government can have such a meeting without the 
threat to peace. We told them that before. We 
repeat that promise. We have indicated our ac- 
ceptance of that principle in our approval of the 
draft resolution which was before us. 

Does the Soviet Union want the Soviet zone 
mark to be established as the sole currency of Ber- 
lin under Four Power control, as Premier Stalin 
himself suggested? They can have that without 
maintaining the blockade. We have told them so 
before and we tell them so again. 

Does the Soviet Union want assurances that we 
do not want to use Four Power control of the cur- 
rency in Berlin to damage or to control the general 
economy of the Soviet zone outside of Berlin? 
They can have such assurances without threat or 
violence. We have made that clear already. We 
make it clear again. 

Does the Soviet Union want guaranties to pre- 
vent the use of transport facilities for black- 
market operations in currency in Berlin? They 
can have such guaranties without resorting to 
duress. Again, it is a matter which we have told 
them before we would do, and we are ready to 
say so again. 

if the Soviet Government will remove all re- 
strictions imposed on transportation, communica- 
tions, and commerce subsequent to March 30, 1948, 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1948, p. 520. See also U. N. doc. 
$/1048, Oct. 22, 1948. 
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between the Western zones and Berlin, the United 
States Government will undertake to provide safe- 
guards for the Western mark B and the Eastern 
mark of the Soviet zone as presented by the United 
States Representative during the course of the 
Berlin discussions. 

Mr. President, as I understood the distinguished 
Representative of the Soviet Union in his remarks 
a few moments ago, he argued that blockade meas- 
ures which have been imposed by the Soviet Union 
were imposed to protect the economy of the Soviet 
zone against the Western mark. However, Mr. 
President, as I have had occasion to point out to 
the Council before, these blockade measures began 
in January, reached their fullness in March and 
the Western mark was not introduced until June 
24. I think it necessary to point out again that 
the matter of restrictions on traffic has nothing to 
do with the question of safeguards to prevent the 
movement of currency. Removal of blockade re- 
strictions imposed upon land communications, 
land and water communications by the Soviet 
Union would restore the normal traffic channels 
of supply and transport which are now confined 
to the air lift. In effect this would merely substi- 
tute the normal ground means of transport for 
present air transport. 

The United States has never intended to use 
currency as a means of adversely affecting the 
economy of the Soviet zone. The objective of cur- 
rency reform is to improve economic life and not 
to destroy it. 





Mr. President, if on the other hand the Soviet 
Union wants to drive us out of Berlin, where we 
have an acknowledged right to be, that result they 
cannot get by maintaining their threat to peace. 
We have stated that position over and over again, 
and that simple fact should now be clear. If the 
Soviet Union wants us to work out technical details 
of the first four questions I put, under duress of 
maintenance of blockade measures, instead of 
through the process of free negotiation, again the 
answer to that question is “No.” In short, Mr. 
President, the Soviet Government can get all it 
says that it wants without maintaining the block- 
ade. With the blockade it can get neither what it 
says it wants nor what its actions seem to suggest 
it actually does want. It is the blockade which is 
the barrier and it is the Soviet Union which can 
lift the blockade. 

Mr. President, even now in spite of the fact that 
the Soviet Union has seen fit to indicate that it 
intends to block the efforts of the Security Council 
of the United Nations, if it wishes to end the threat 
to peace which it created, the Berlin question can 
be settled on the basis of the program suggested in 
the draft resolution which is now before the Se- 
curity Council. The three Western Governments 
have indicated their acceptance of the principles 
contained in that resolution. If the Government 
of the Soviet Union would give reciprocal assur- 
ances that that program suggested in that resolu- 
tion would be carried out, it can be done. 
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Palestine: Security Council orders Negev withdrawal 


The Security Council adopted on November 4 
an amended British—Chinese resolution calling for 
withdrawal of Israeli and Egyptian forces from 
any positions gained in the Negev since October 14, 
when recent hostilities in that area of Palestine 
began. 

he resolution was approved by a nine-to-one 
vote, with the Soviet Union abstaining, after 
revisions embodied in a U.S. amendment were 
accepted. The Ukraine cast the opposing vote. 

The U.S. amendment eliminated from the origi- 
nal resolution specific mention of article 41 of the 
U.N. Charter, under which noncompliance could 
be met by economic sanctions. The amended reso- 
lution instead provides that in the event of non- 
compliance a seven-nation council committee will 
study the situation “as a matter of urgency” and 
report to the council “on further measures it could 
be appropriate to take under Chapter VII of the 
Charter.’ 

Chapter VII includes article 41 and other en- 
forcement provisions but the resolution, as now 
worded, does not specify what measures would be 
considered in the event of the noncompliance. The 
original British-Chinese resolution specified meas- 
ures under article 41—the economic sanctions 
section. 

Israeli Representative Aubrey Eban objected to 
both the original and the amended version, claim- 
ing that the Negev, awarded to Israel under the 
partition resolution adopted by the Assembly last 
year, is an integral part of Israel. 

The advances in the Negev fighting have been 
Israeli advances and the called for withdrawal 
would be from positions taken from Egyptian 
forces. 

Jacob Malik, Soviet Delegate, called for direct 
negotiations between Israeli and Egyptian Repre- 
sentatives. Representative Eban said this was 
acceptable. Egypt, however, supported the 
adopted resolution with the comment that it could 
be stronger and again asserted that it could not 
recognize the Jews as a negotiating party. 

In presenting the U.S. amendment, Philip 
Jessup pointed out that the council’s main task is 
to keep the peace in Palestine and not to lay down 
a settlement and that positions taken by the coun- 
cil members on the truce question do not prejudice 
positions they may take in the Assembly on the 
political settlement problem. 

The U.S. amendment specifies that the Negev 
withdrawal is being called for without prejudice to 
the rights, claim, or position of the two parties 
“or to the position which the members of the 
United Nations may wish to take in the General 
Assembly” on political settlement. 

Mr. Jessup, in stressing the truce aspect, said 
that the truce must be maintained “until arrange- 
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ments can be made to replace the truce by a more 
permanent peaceful settlement”. 

He characterized council action to maintain the 
truce as “a necessary prerequisite to General As- 
sembly consideration” which “does not prejudice 
the result of such consideration in any way”. 

The resolution calls for establishment of truce 
lines in the Negev by Israeli and Egyptian Repre- 
sentatives. Failing establishment of these lines 
by the two parties, “permanent lines and neutral 
zones shall be established by decision of the acting 
mediator”. 

Refugee Aid. The 26-nation Executive Board 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
has allocated $6,000,000 for supplementary relief 
of 250,000 child and mother refugees from combat 
areas in Palestine. The Program Committee had 
recently recommended that $2,200,000 be added to 
the $411,000 previously allocated for relief in that 
area. However, the Executive Board approved 
the larger figure of $6,000,000 on November 5, after 
hearing a report on needs of the refugees. 

Maurice Pate, Unicer executive director, 
pointed out that the organization can help only 
children and pregnant and nursing mothers amon 
the half-million homeless Palestinians. The ne 
for basic relief, such as the $30,000,000 program 
suggested by acting mediator Ralph Bunche, he 
pointed out, remains unchanged. 

A summary of Unicer activities to date shows 
that 155,625 Arab mothers and children up to 15 
years old have received aid. No figures are yet 
available on the number of Jewish mothers and 
children assisted. Relief supplies are being dis- 
tributed in camps in Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Trans-Jordan. 

Meanwhile, the Assembly’s Social, Humanitar- 
ian and Cultural Committee, on October 30, 
named a 15-member subcommittee to examine all 
the proposals regarding Palestine refugees that 
have been made so far and to work out a draft 
resolution. 

Subcommittee members were instructed to con- 
sult Secretary-General Lie on the question of ad- 
ministering a pro Palestine refugee relief 
fund. The Legal Committee will be asked to give 
ae consideration to the legality of the fund 
idea. 

In the Social Committee on October 29, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt introduced a joint Anglo- 
American resolution calling for a Palestine refu- 
gee aid program budgeted at $29,500,000. 

In presenting the resolution, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said, “We believe that the acting mediator’s esti- 
mate of the number of persons for whom relief 
should be supplied and the period of time for the 

a both represent a sound basis for action 
y the General Assembly. ~~ 

“It has not been determined whether the 

refugee movement has reached its peak nor in 
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what degree some of the refugees may be absorbed 
during the period of the program in the areas in 
which they have found — On the basis of 
information available it would appear reasonable 
to assume that 500,000 persons will require assist- 
ance for the period of the program. The period 
of time proposed will carry through the next har- 
vest. e anticipate that the program of relief 
will be launched as soon as funds are available 
and the necessary organization can be established. 
For this purpose December 1, 1948 represents a 
realistic date. It will be recognized, 
however, that this problem requires an operation 
of a character different from normal United Na- 
tions activities and that it requires a different 
budgetary treatment. Consequently we believe 
that the cost of this program should not be made a 
part of the United Nations budget. We endorse, 
therefore, the proposal in the resolution submitted 
by the United Kingdom and the United States 
that the General Assembly urge all Members of 
the United Nations to make as soon as possible 
voluntary contributions in kind or in funds sufli- 
cient to ensure that the amount of supplies and 
funds required are obtained.” 

Every effort should be made to use all available 
volunteer international and local organizations, 
Mrs. Roosevelt stated, and recommended that “the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, the 
League of Red Cross Societies, and the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund can be particu- 
larly helpful because - can readily bring into 
service the experienced disaster ak relief per- 
sonnel known to them.” 


Korea: Commission’s Report 


The continued concern of the General Assembly 
for the attainment of national independence and 
unity in Korea is called for in the report of the 
Korean Commission, made public on October 30. 

The commission’s report to the Assembly noted 
with regret “the grim reality of a divided Korea,” 
with a government in the south set up as a result of 
U.N.-observed elections in May and another in the 
north set up “arbitrarily by steps which were not 
under international observation”. The northern 
zone has been under Soviet occupation and the 
south occupied by the United States. 

In its report, the commission stressed the urgent 
need for establishing procedures for peaceful 
negotiation between the two regimes in Korea, 
adding that this “must take place before military 
evacuation of the occupying forces abandons 
Korea to the arbitrary rule of rival political 
regimes whose military forces might find them- 
selves driven to internecine warfare.” 

The Soviets have unilaterally announced the 
beginning of withdrawal of their troops, leaving 
their zone in the hands of a Communist-dominated 
regime. The United States is turning over admin- 


* Documents and State Papers, September 1948. 
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istration of its zone to the newly elected govern- 
ment at Seoul. 

The report stressed that the commission, follow- 
ing the will of the Assembly, has always concerned 
itself with Korea as a whole. But this has been 
thwarted, the report said, by the refusal of Soviet 
authorities to allow the commisssion to visit the 
Soviet zone or conduct U.N.-observed elections 
there—in contrast to the cooperation given by 
U.S. authorities in the south. 

Immediate unification of Korea is essential if 
that country’s social, political, and economic well- 
being is to be served, the commission held. 
Efforts of Korean leaders to achieve this end have 
failed largely because of “the tension prevailing 
in the international situation”, the commission 


found. 


Atomic Energy: Resolution Adopted 


The General Assembly on November 4 over- 
whelmingly voted its approval of the atomic con- 
trol plan developed over the past two years by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The vote, on the revised Canadian resolution 
previously approved in committee, was 40 to six, 
Soviet group opposing. The Soviet proposal was 
defeated by the same vote. 


Spain: Economic Statistics 


The Legal Committee of the General Assembly 
on November 2 voted 21 to 14 to delete a portion of 
a resolution under debate which would specifically 
bar Spain from an international convention on 
economic statistics. 


Radio Plan Approved 


The Assembly Administrative Committee on 
October 30 adopted a resolution calling on the 
Assembly to approve in principle the establish- 
ment of a U.N. telecommunications system. 

The resolution was submitted jointly by the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and France. 

If the resolution is approved at a later Assem- 
bly plenary session, it will permit the United 
Nations to seek shortwave broadcasting frequen- 
cies at the current telecommunications conference 
being held at Mexico City. 

At present, the United Nations depends on the 
generosity of U.S. and Canadian shortwave sys- 
tems for its transmission time. 


Greece: Third Interim Report 


In a third Interim Report which was approved 
unanimously on October 22, the Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans said that facts which have 
come to its notice during this period confirm and 
strengthen the conclusions of its General and Sup- 
plementary reports.* 

This is Seams third Interim Report, the pre- 
vious two having been sent to the General Assem- 
bly on December 31, 1947, and January 10, 1948, 
at the time of a large-scale guerrilla attack against 
Konitsa in Epirus. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings! 





Adjourned during October 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): Meeting of Admin- 
istrative Council. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation ees: 
Fifth Session of Council ea 
Legal Committee. . 
International Bank for ‘Reconstruction and Development: Third 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors. 
International Monetary Fund: Third Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Governors. 
ILo (International Labor Organization): Technical Tripartite Con- 
ference on Safety in Factories. 
UNESCO —— Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation) : 
Conference to Constitute an International Union for the Protection 
of Nature. 
Social Tensions Conference ‘ 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Expert Committee on Tuberculosis . 
Expert Committee on Venereal Disease . 
Expert Committee on Pharmacopoeias 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: 
Meeting of Executive Committee . 
Meeting of Directing Council p . 
International Wool Study Group: Second, Meeting : 
International Council for Exploration of the Sea . . 
Uru (Universal Postal Union): Meeting of the E xecutive and 
Liaison Committee. 
Fourth Pan American Consultation on Cartography 
Ninth General Conference on Weights and Measures . 
Fifth Inter-American Congress of Surgery . , 
Second Meeting of South Pacific Commission 
International Tin Study Group: Third Meeting 


in Session as of November 1, 1948 


United Nations: General Assembly: Third Session 
Itv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Provisional Frequency Board . 
Planning Committee for High Frequency Broadcasting Conference . 
International Conference on High Frequency ne - 
Bolivian International Fair. . - 
Ito: Industrial Committee on Textiles: Second Session 
Wao: Second Session of Executive Board . : 


Scheduled for November 1948 


Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): Meeting of Com- 
mittee on Special Exchange Arrangements. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture snasamentie iad : 
Fourth Session of Council. 
Fourth Session of Annual Conference . , 
Ino (International Labor Organization) : 
Industrial Committee on Petroleum: Second Session . 
Preparatory Conference on Labor wee eget in the eae Countries . 
Joint Maritime Commission. .. . ; ew eens 
Governing Body: 107th Session . , 
Imo (International \sctebatentenl Organization) : Meeting of Regional 
Commission for Asia. 
Empire Parliamentary Association é 
West Indian Conference: Third Session . 
Wuo (World Health Organization): Expert Committee on Internat- 
ional Epidemic Control. 
Second Inter-American Congress on Brucellosis . 
Unesco: General Conference: Third Session . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Regional Air Navigation Meeting. 
United Nations: Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Fourth Session. 


‘Southeast Asia 
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Sound International Trade Program: 


Its Meaning for American Business 


by Paul H. Nitze * 


Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


At theend of World War II, we were confronted 
with a world economy even more seriously out of 
joint than most of us then realized. Six years of 
struggle had depleted the resources, both financial 
and material, of a large segment of mankind. The 
apparatus of many countries for the production 
a distribution of goods was in a shambles. In 
others it had been seriously distorted to meet the 
specialized needs of war. Critical economic dislo- 
cations had given rise in many countries to strict 
posorntnar controls over all important economic 
activities. Moreover, important changes in the at- 
titudes of individuals and governments towards 
the problems of trade and economic organization 
in general had taken place. The growing economic 
aa political strength of organized labor and agri- 
culture had brought about a situation in which 
wage and price adjustments to changing economic 
conditions were difficult to make. There had been 
a growth of social consciousness and wider claims 
upon governments for the welfare of their people, 
the avoidance of unemployment, and the provision 
of social security. 

The combination of these and other factors had 
led to an increase of economic planning and na- 
tionalization of industry in the domestic field and 
of state trading in the field of international trade. 
These influences in the main lead away from the 
determination of trade channels on the basis of 
market considerations and away from the correc- 
tion of trade imbalances by internal deflation and 
price-level adjustments, as was characteristic of 
the nineteenth century systems of trade. For the 
private trader and his government, they have 
created new problems of increasing importance 
which have to be reckoned with. 

So powerful are these factors in egy tradin 
world, that they have affected even the Unite 
States, where private competitive enterprise flour- 
ishes to a greater extent than anywhere else in the 
world. Even we have felt the need to control ex- 
ports, support many farm prices, engage in gov- 
ernment purchasing of certain foodstuffs and raw 
materials, and limit the use of scarce materials. 


* Address made before the Twentieth Conference on 
Distribution, in Boston, Oct. 25, 1948, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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Segments of the American people exert strong 
pressures for limitation of imports, for payment 
of subsidies, or for other governmental measures 
when the operation of the competitive price 
mechanism threatens to become painful. 

Since the end of the war, and particularly in the 
last year, the world has made steady progress in 
overcoming some of the most acute material 
shortages and in correcting some of the major 
trade imbalances. There is still, however, a long 
and difficult road ahead. 


EXPANSION OF WORLD TRADE 


It is in this setting of the world as it is and of 
the actual problems that confront us that we must 
consider what constitutes a sound international 
trade program. 

In the nineteenth century, common principles of 
international trade were tacitly understood and ac- 
cepted by all countries. Today, however, with the 
emergence of new forces and new problems, spe- 
cific international agreement is necessary. 

I think that businessmen will agree that at least 
four basic conditions are necessary for a sound ex- 
pansion of world trade: stability; good markets; 
fair rules of trade; and procedures for settling 
trade disputes. 

Let us see whether and to what extent our inter- 
national trade program contributes to these objec- 
tives, 


Stability 


Stable conditions of international trade obvi- 
ously cannot be achieved easily or overnight. The 
uncertainties of disturbed economic conditions to- 
day are enhanced by overshadowing political un- 
certainties. But there are positive steps which 
can be taken towards this end. 

First, there can be judicious assistance to the 
building up of the damaged productive resources 
and economic machinery of other friendly coun- 
tries. Second, there can be international agree- 
ment on the objectives and principles which all 
would like to see govern international trade. 
Third, there can be international action for the 
moderation of exchange fluctuation. 

The United States had led in working for the 
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restoration of much-needed stability in interna- 
tional trade by being one of the chief architects of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies, 
particularly the International Monetary Fund and 
the proposed International Trade Organization, 
and by undertaking the European Recovery Pro- 

ram. Through these measures we have sought, 

y international agreement, to achieve settlement 
of political problems, to give a common direction 
to decisions on trade policy, to moderate exchange 
fluctuations, and to assist in the restoration of the 
basic economies of the Western European democra- 
cies. All of these measures help to bring more 
stability into the conditions of international trade. 


Good Markets 


Good markets are basic to sound trade. To be 
good markets, they must be accessible and they 
must be able to pay for the goods they receive. 
Goods can be disposed of by gift or barter deals, 
but neither provides what we would consider a 
sound market. 

Through the European Recovery Program, 
European countries are being helped to restore 
their production and hence their capacity as sound 
markets for each other, for us, and for the rest 
of the world. 

Loans have been made to other countries through 
the Export-Import Bank for the expansion of 
necessary facilities which will assist in their eco- 
nomic development. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has been estab- 
lished for the same purpose. 

A beginning has been made in reaching agree- 
ment upon principles designed to promote the 
flow of private capital and technical skills into 
areas which can use them to foster their produc- 
tivity and development, and hence their emer- 
— as good markets as well as good suppliers. 

his has been done at Bogota in the economic 
agreement of Bogota, and at Habana in the Char- 
ter for an International Trade Organization. 

The reduction of artificial trade barriers also 
helps to make good markets. At Geneva last year, 
23 nations negotiated for selective reduction of 
their tariffs, not only with the United States but 
with each other. The result was the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, in which 23 
countries reduced tariff rates on some products 
and bound rates against increase on other prod- 
ucts for about 45,000 individual items covering 
over one half of the total foreign trade of the 
world. 

These are major steps toward the sound de- 
velopment of good markets. 

I have been asked whether the United States, 
with only one vote, will not be outnumbered in the 
Ito by the many smaller countries and forced to 
accept all kinds of things that it does not like. I 
do not think we need to be afraid. Such a thing 
has not yet happened in any international agency 
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with which we work. Such a fear leaves out of 
account the strategic position of leadership that 
the United States enjoys in the world. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many smaller countries are concerned 
that the United States and other large countries 
will dominate Iro, regardless of the one vote for 
each, simply because, in the nature of the case, the 
larger countries cannot help having more influence 
in world affairs. 

The truth is that there are always those who fear 
that their country will be outnumbered by other 
countries in any kind of an international organiza- 
tion. If reason did not overcome this narrow 
fear, there would never be organized international 
cooperation between sovereign countries. I am 
not such a fatalist. I believe that sovereign na- 
tions can work together. I do not think that pes- 
simistic resignation pays dividends either in busi- 
ness or in national success. American life is built 
upon a different foundation—faith in our destiny, 
courage in the future. 


Fair Rules of Trade 


I said at the outset that one of the elements that 
a businessman wants to see included in a sound 
trade program is fair rules of trade. This is what 
the Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion, agreed upon by representatives of 53 nations 
at Habana in March 1948, seeks to provide. 

As World War II drew to a close, many people 
in the United States, the British Empire, and 
other countries felt that the absence of fair rules 
of trade in the decades after the first World War 
had contributed significantly to the economic war- 
fare that “dried up” world trade in the 1930’s. 
Then, each country traded on the basis of the law 
of the jungle, and the devil took the hindmost. 
As one Sacmas statesman put it: 


“We competed with one another in devices to 
pe 


- restrict the volume of world trade and then 


fiercely competed with one another for a greater 
share of that smaller total.” 


With this in mind, we in the Government began 
to work, even while hostilities were still going on, 
to lay the basis for the establishment of fair rules 
of conduct over the widest possible area of trade. 
One of the first acts of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations was to appoint a 
Preparatory Committee of 18 nations to prepare 
an agenda for a World Conference on Trade and 
Employment, which was finally held at Habana 
from November 1947 to March 1948. Representa- 
tives of 53 nations there agreed upon the text of 
a Charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion for submission to their respective legislatures. 
It is expected that this Charter will be submitted 
to our Congress in the next session. 

The Charter establishes a code of rules that 
countries voluntarily agree to follow with respect 
to their trade with each other. These rules cover a 
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wide range of international trade relationships: 
Tariffs, quotas, subsidies, foreign exchange, cus- 
toms formalities, cartels, commodity agreements, 
most-favored-nation treatment, and the interna- 
tional aspects of foreign investment, employment, 
and economic development. Most of them repre- 
sent commitments by governments to refrain from 
taking specified governmental actions affecting 
trade which they would otherwise be at full liberty 
to take. 

I won’t try to describe these rules in detail, but 
I do feel that it would be useful to state in gen- 
eral terms what they seek to do. They have two 
aspects. They state the agreed general principle 
and they indicate how, or to what extent, it must 
be applied. Let me illustrate. 

Certain important rules can, and therefore 
would, come into immediate and full operation 
when the Charter enters into force. Rules of this 
kind are those requiring simplification of customs 
formalities, the curbing of international cartels, 
and many more. 

The problem is, however, more complicated with 
respect to others. For example, one of the im- 
portant rules is that nations undertake to nego- 
tiate for the reduction of tariffs. But, clearly, no 
nation will undertake in advance to reduce all its 
tariffs or even any particular tariff. Therefore, 
the Charter provides that negotiations shall be on 
a selective, product-by-product basis, which will 
afford adequate opportunity to consider the needs 
of individual industries and that members shall 
be free not to grant concessions on particular pro- 
ducts. It also provides an “escape” clause under 
which if, as a result of a reduction and of unfore- 
seen circumstances, imports increase so as to 
threaten serious injury to a domestic industry, the 
reduction may be withdrawn. 

Another important principle is that nations will 
not use quotas to restrict their trade or to discrimi- 
nate against the trade of a particular country. 
But, clearly, under present conditions very few 
countries can apply this rule completely, no matter 
how much they may desire to do so. They just 
don’t have enough foreign exchange to pay for all 
the imports their people want. Therefore, they 
must keep their imports down to the amount they 
can pay for and concentrate on the ones they really 
need,. just as an individual of limited means does 
in preparing his family budget. So the Charter 
permits the use of quotas to accomplish this 
necessary budgeting only as long as a real shortage 
of foreign exchange lasts. 

Thus, in situations where the agreed principle 
cannot be fully put into effect, members are not 
asked to do the impossible. They are, however, 
obliged to comply to the fullest extent, and at the 
earliest moment that they can, and they may be 
called to account by other members or by the Or- 
ganization if they fail to do so. The conditions 
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under which failure to comply fully with the rules 
can be justified are very specifically defined. 

I give these illustrations because concern has 
been voiced in some quarters that exceptions in the 
Charter will have the effect of vitiating the rules 
which it lays down. Quite the contrary. The 
existence of the exceptions is what makes it pos- 
sible for many nations to accept the rules and start 
putting them into effect, at least partially, pending 
the time when they can do so fully. 


Procedures for Settling Trade Disputes 


The Ito would provide a permanent mechanism 
for the orderly settlement of international eco- 
nomic disputes. This permanent feature is im- 
pert. We learned from the experience of the 

orld Economic Conference, in 1927, and the Lon- 
don Monetary and Economic Conference, in 1933, 
that intermittent international conferences, ac- 
companied by broad declarations of principle (as 
some people now propose), are not an effective 
means of resolving world economic problems, of 
avoiding depressions, or averting economic war- 
fare. A permanent international agency, operat- 
ing on the basis of specific commitments, is a far 
more effective instrument for these purposes. 

An international body to handle trade must have 
flexibility if it is to handle satisfactorily changing 
world conditions. Therefore, the Charter, like the 
United States Constitution, has a procedure of 
amendment and provides for a comprehensive re- 
view of its provisions within five years. 

Each member of the Ito would have one vote, 
and decisions would, in the main, be by majority 
vote. The Organization could not force any coun- 
try into any act against its desire. But if a mem- 
ber violated a commitment accepted under the 
Charter, the Organization could authorize other 
members to withdraw from the offender the privi- 
leges that all members grant to each other under 
the Charter. The right to withhold privileges to 
offenders, together with the persuasion exercised 
in the Ito forum, plus the force of public opinion, 
would constitute the sanctions of the Iro. 


FUTURE COURSE 


I have given particular emphasis to the Iro in 
this discussion of a sound international trade pro- 
gram, first, because it is new and less well known 
than the other facets of our international trade 
policy, and second, because of the very special 
potentialities which it has today for the business- 
men of the United States. As I have indicated, the 
private-enterprise system in which we believe is 
now called upon to operate in a very different and 
less congenial world than that which existed be- 
fore World War I or even between the two world 
wars. New and powerful forces are at work which 
tend to make it more and more difficult for the pri- 
vate trader to do his business abroad. These forces 
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are the result of economic adversity, or new philos- 
ophies, or both. This Government has the respon- 
sibility of working out with other governments 
agreement on principles which will give the maxi- 
mum opportunity for the private trader to con- 
duct his business and exercise his ingenuity and 
ability. 

We do not guarantee that the measures taken 
or proposed will cure the deep-seated ills of the 
world trading systems overnight. And we do not 
undertake that they will restore international 
trade completely to private enterprise. The 
changes which have taken place in the world are 
too deep for that. But we are convinced that these 
measures are positive steps which will help to 
cure those ills, help to eliminate the necessity for 
continued assistance to other countries by the 
United States, and help to create the conditions 
under which private enterprise can have its best 
chance. 

Let us assume for the moment that we go for- 
ward without the Iro. What would be likely to 
happen ? 

I eve pointed out that governments are in the 
international trade picture more than ever before; 
that they have at their disposal new, highly effec- 
tive, and ingenious techniques for the control of 
trade; and that the circumstances in which their 
countries find themselves create powerful demands 
for the use of these techniques in the narrow and 
short-run national interest. The Charter, basical- 
ly, imposes limitations upon the use of those tech- 
niques, confining it to cases which all have agreed 
are legitimate. If the rules of the Ivo are not 
accepted, countries will be free to use these con- 
trol techniques, not only in the cases permitted by 
the Charter, but in all other cases as well. 

To be specific: If the rules of the Ito are not 
accepted, countries will be free to use quotas as 
long as they like to limit or change the course 
of their trade not only for reasons of exchange 
shortage, but also for pure protection and political 
favor. They will be free to give new preferences 
in their tariffs. They will have no obligation 
whatsoever to negotiate for the reduction of their 
tariffs or for the elimination of their present pref- 
erences. They will be free to maintain and in- 
tensify confused, complicated, arbitrary, secret, 
and obstructive customs regulations. They will 
be under no obligation whatever to do anything 
at all about the restrictive practices of interna- 
tional cartels. They will be free to take any form 
of arbitrary action they desire with respect to 
the treatment of foreign capital within their 
borders. They will be free to conduct state trad- 
ing enterprises in wholly uncontrolled competition 
with private enterprise. 

Where does the private trader stand in such a 
world? And where does his government stand 
when he comes to it and asks it to protest on his 
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behalf against the arbitrary action of some other 
government that injures his business? We can 
say to the other government that we don’t like 
what it is doing and that its action hurts our 
citizens. And this often produces results. But 
we have worked to develop the Iro because we 
want to be able to say to that other government 
that we are protesting what it has done, not only 
because it hurts our citizens, but also because it 
violates an obligation which it has assumed not 
only to us but to other countries as well. And 
we want to be able, if necessary, to call that gov- 
ernment to account before those other countries 
and before the public opinion of the world. This 
will immeasurably strengthen our hand in serving 
your legitimate interests. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, we cannot get away from the fact that 
in today’s world political and economic considera- 
tions are inextricably interrelated. Political un- 
certainties make for disturbed economic condi- 
tions. It is brought home to every one of you 
each morning as you read your daily paper that 
one of the basic factors retarding the world’s re- 
covery has been the strength and aggressiveness of 
international Communism. The economic and po- 
litical difficulties which have existed since the war 
have been exploited to the full by the Soviet Union 
and its agents abroad. 

Every one of the measures which I have de- 
scribed, the International Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, the International Trade Or- 
ganization, has been open to the Soviet Union. It 
has been invited to join in these cooperative ef- 
forts to restore al production and world trade. 
It has consistently refused to do so. It has op- 
posed these efforts. It has inveighed against 
them in its press, and over the air, and in the 
United Nations. The Iro, for example, which 
we regard as a means of promoting and stabilizing 
trade by the common effort of all friendly na- 
tions on equal terms and for the benefit of all, has 
been called by the Soviets an organization to “con- 
tribute to the domination of the U. S. A. in world 
markets”, part of “the drive of American im- 
perialism toward world domination”. We are 
charged with “seeking to open world markets 
and sources of raw materials to the further pene- 
tration of American monopolies”, and through 
the Marshall Plan and the Ito “to enslave not 
only Europe, but the whole world”. Foreign 
Trade, the monthly magazine of the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade, said: 


“One of the means of establishing world domina- 
tion is the foreign trade program of American 
imperialism. This program has found its final 
expression in the American proposals for the crea- 
tion of an International Trade Organization. 
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The objective of these proposals lies in the crea- 
tion of a new trade organization of the type which 
will make possible the strengthening of the eco- 
nomic position of the U. S. A. in the capitalist 
world.” 


Why this spate of abuse of Iro? Why do the 
Russians use every means at their command to 
sabotage the European Recovery Program! Be- 
cause they fear and fight any measure which will 


have the effect of strengthening and unifying the 
non-Communist world. They fear and fight the 
program I have described because to the extent 
that it helps to establish stability and sound mar- 
kets and fair rules of trade, as it will, so does it 
also help to strengthen and unify the non-Com- 
munist world to stand against the menace of an 
alien ideology and to prove by the acid test of ac- 
complishment that the way of the free nations is 
the better way. 


Position on Provisional Government of Israel 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House on October 24] 


The Republican candidate for President has 
seen fit to release a statement with reference to 
Palestine. This statement is in the form of a 
letter dated October 22, 1948, ten days before the 
election. 

I had hoped our foreign affairs could continue 
to be handled on a nonpartisan basis without being 
injected into the presidential campaign. The Re- 

ublican candidate’s statement, however, makes 
it necessary for me to reiterate my own position 
with respect to Palestine. 

I stand squarely on the provisions covering 
Israel in the Democratic Platform. 

I approved the provisions on Israel at the time 
they were written. I reaffirm that approval now. 

o that everyone may be familiar with my posi- 
-_ " set out here the Democratic Platform on 
srael : 


President Truman, by granting immediate recognition 
to Israel, led the world in extending friendship and wel- 
come to a people who have long sought and justly deserve 
freedom and independence. 

We pledge full recognition to the State of Israel. We 
affirm our pride that the United States, under the lead- 
ership of President Truman, played a leading role in the 
adoption of the resolution of November 29, 1947, by the 
United Nations General Assembly for the creation of a 
Jewish state. 

We approve the claims of the State of Israel to the 
boundaries set forth in the United Nations’ resolution 
of November 29 and consider that modifications thereof 
— be made only if fully acceptable to the State of 

srael. 

We look forward to the admission of the State of Israel 
to the United Nations and its full participation in the 
international community of nations. We pledge appro- 
priate aid to the State of Israel in developing its economy 
and resources. 

We favor the revision of the arms embargo to accord 
to the State of Israel the right of self-defense. We pledge 
ourselves to work for the modification of any resolution 
of the United Nations to the extent that it may prevent 
any such revision. 

We continue to support, within the framework of the 
United Nations, the internationalization of Jerusalem and 
the protection of the holy places in Palestine. 
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I wish to amplify the three portions of the plat- 
form about which there have been considerable 
discussion. 

On May 14, 1948, this country recognized the 
existence of the independent State of Israel. I 
was informed by the Honorable Eliahu Epstein 
that a Provisional Government had been estab- 
lished in Israel. This country recognized the 
Provisional Government as the de facto authority 
of the new State of Israel. When a permanent 
government is elected in Israel it will promptly 
be given de jure recognition. 

The Democratic Platform states that we ap- 
prove the claims of Israel to the boundaries set 
forth in the United Nations’ resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, and consider that modifications 
thereof should be made only if fully acceptable 
to the State of Israel. 

This has been and is now my position. 

Proceedings are now taking place in the United 
Nations looking toward an amicable settlement 
of the conflicting positions of the parties in Pales- 
tine. In the interests of peace this work must go 
forward. 

A plan has been submitted which provides a 
basis for a renewed effort to bring about a peaceful 
adjustment of differences. It is hoped that by 
using this plan as a basis of negotiation, the con- 
flicting claims of the parties can be settled. 

With reference to the granting of a loan or 
loans to the State of Israel, I have directed the 
departments and agencies of the Executive Branch 
of our Government to work together in expediting 
the consideration of any applications for loans 
which may be submitted by the State of Israel. 

It is my hope that such financial aid will soon 
be granted and that it will contribute substantially 
to the long-term development and stability of the 
Near East. 
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Brussels Proposals Not Received by United States 


Acting Secretary Lovett told his press confer- 
ence on October 27, that if and when the signa- 
tories to the Brussels pact submit North Atlantic 
security proposals to the United States, such pro- 

osals would be considered in the light of the 

andenberg resolution adopted by the United 
States Senate last June. 

Mr. Lovett pointed out, however, that such a re- 
quest had not been received here, but that if and 
when it was received, it would be considered in 
accordance with the guiding principles of the 
Vandenberg resolution. 

That resolution placed the Senate on record as 
favoring “progressive development of regional 
and other collective arrangements for individual 
and collective self-defense in accordance with the 
purposes, principles, and provisions of the 
Charter” and “association of the United States, by 
constitutional process, with such regional and 
other collective arrangements as are based on con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, and 
as affect its national security.” 

It was in accordance with this resolution, Mr. 
Lovett recalled, that exploratory talks were ini- 
tiated in Washington July 6, between representa- 
tives of the Brussels pact countries and the Depart- 
ment of State.? 

When the conversations were opened, the De- 
partment of State described them as “concerning 
problems of common interest” in relation to the 
Vandenberg resolution. It was pointed out at 
that time that no information concerning the sub- 
stance of these exploratory talks would be made 
public before decisions were reached. 

These exploratory talks have been completed, 
Secretary Lovett announced, and since they were 
informal, no commitments were involved. 

The spadework represented by these conversa- 
tions, he added, would facilitate further negotia- 
tions when they are opened. Congressional lead- 
ers of both major United States political parties 
were kept informed during the conversations, Mr. 
Lovett said. 

He noted that the Washington conversations 
covered a wide variety of subjects, including a 
whole era of pacts, and mostly the methods by 
which United States security and world peace 
could best be obtained. The Acting Secretary 
said he did not know who originated the idea of a 
North Atlantic pact, but that the idea of a North 
Atlantic community of nations was an old one. 

Further comment, Mr. Lovett told the reporters, 
would have to await receipt by the United States 
of proposals from the Brussels pact countries. 


? BULLETIN of July 18, 1948, p. 79. 
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The following is the telegraphic text of the 
communiqué issued by the five Foreign Min- 
isters at the conclusion of their meeting on 
October 27: 


The Foreign Ministers of the Five Signatory 
Powers of the Brussels treaty met in Paris on the 
25th and 26th of October, 1948, for the third regu- 
lar session of the Consultative Council. 

After examining the decisions taken by the five 
Defence Ministers at their meeting on 27-28 Septem- 
ber 1948, including the setting up of the land, sea 
and air command organization of Western Union, 
the Council gave its approval to the principles gov- 
erning the defence policy of the Five Powers which 
are based on the Brussels treaty and on the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The Council also made a preliminary study of the 
question of North Atlantic security and the con- 
versations on this subject which took place in Wash- 
ington during the summer. 

This examination resulted in complete agreement 
in the Council on the principle of a defensive pact 
for the North Atlantic and on the next steps to be 
taken in this direction. 

The Council approved the suggestions made by the 
five Finance Ministers on the 7 October 1948. In 
order to carry out these suggestions as rapidly as 
possible the Council decided to set up a Committee 
of Experts to study the financial and economic 
questions raised by the organization of the defence 
of Western Burope. 

The Council next took note of the progress ac- 
complished in the social and cultural fields, and 
approved the reports submitted to it. 

As regards the question of European unity, the 
Council decided to set up a committee of representa- 
tives chosen by the governments of the five signa- 
tory powers of the treaty of Brussels, consisting 
of five French, five United Kingdom, three Belgian, 
three Netherlands, and two Luxembourg members. 

The object of this committee, which will meet in 
Paris, will be to consider and to report to govern- 
ments on the steps to be taken toward securing a 
greater measure of unity between European 
countries. 

To this end, the committee will take into con- 
sideration all suggestions which have been or may 
be put forward by governments or by private organi- 
zations. In this connection it will examine the 
Franco-Belgian suggestion for the convening of a 
European Assembly and the British suggestion re- 
lating to the establishment of a European Council 
appointed by and responsible to governments for 
the purpose of dealing with matters of common con- 
cern. This committee will draw up a report for 
submission to the Consultative Council at its next 
meeting. 

Finally, the Foreign Ministers proceeded to a full 
exchange of views on various international prob- 
lems, certain of which are now being considered in 
the United Nations Assembly and the Security 
Council. 
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Reparations Program in Western Zones of Germany 


THREE POWER STATEMENT ' 


Since the reparations programs covering the 
three Western zones of Germany were published 
in October and November 1947,? the European Re- 
covery Program has come into being and is now 
vitally affecting the progress of recovery. The 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States have therefore had under con- 
sideration the desirability of insuring that the 
reparations pe are still fully consonant 
with the needs of European recovery. It has been 
agreed by the three Governments that there is a 
need to examine certain portions of the reparations 
lists with a view to determining to what extent 
some plants on those lists might better serve the 
needs of European recovery if left in Germany 
than if removed and re-erected elsewhere. Pur- 
suant to section 115 (f) of the United States 
Foreign Assistance Act, a preliminary review of 
the lists has already been made by the United 
States Government and a list of plants which re- 


The Struggle for Freedom in Greece 


uire more detailed study has been drawn up. 

he further review of these plants will be con- 
ducted by the Industrial Advisory Committee of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration main- 
taining close touch with officials of the other two 
Governments concerned, who will cooperate in 
every way. It is hoped to complete this review 
within a few weeks. Further plants will be made 
available to the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
for allocation as rapidly as possible while this 
investigation is in progress. 

The review is being conducted from the stand- 
point of European economic recovery and not with 
the object of bringing about any general read- 
justment of the reparations programs. It is in- 
tended by the Three Powers that subject to what- 
ever deletions from the reparations lists may be 
agreed as a result of this review the balance of the 
reparations programs shall be brought to a speedy 
conclusion. 


STATEMENT BY HENRY F. GRADY: 


American Ambassador to Greece 


Eight years ago today, the entire world was 
electrified by an event that has already gone down 
as a landmark in history. 

On that day, the Greek people rose as one man 
and cried “No!” to the powerful invader. 

It was the first real check on the aggressive 
might that had unleashed the second world war. 

reece has known little peace since that time. 
Again today she is cneanh in a trying struggle 
against what honest men the world over recognize 
as the force of evil. Call it militant Pan-Slavism, 
call it Red Totalitarianism, call it Neo-Fascism— 
it is the same. It is the force of destruction, 
of fanaticism, of chaos. 

It is more than ironic that while the Greek 
people—with the help of their friends—are seek- 
ing with every means to rebuild their country, to 
achieve the long-sought peace, to join in the great 


*Issued by the Department of State and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration on Oct. 27, 1948, and released 
to the press on the same date. 

* Not here printed. 

* Made in Athens on Oct. 28, 1948, and released to the 
press in Washington on the same date. 
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and inspiring progem. of recovery which now 
animates the rest of free Europe, that at this very 
moment the enemy from within and without bends 
every effort toward destruction and chaos. 

The world may well admire the struggle which 
the hard-pressed people of Greece are waging 
again toward their freedom, and those who thin 
the struggle an easy one must be either naive or 
ignorant of the facts. We who are here, we who 
are on the spot helping the Greeks to retain their 
nation and their liberty, helping them to remain 
in the community of free nations, do not under- 
estimate these difficulties, these tremendous ob- 
stacles. We are sure that they will be overcome— 
and overcome by the Greeks themselves. 

On this great day, I would like to make but one 
salute—to the Greeks who are waging this great 
struggle ; chiefly, of course, to those in actual com- 
bat against their enemy, but also to all elements 
in Greek life which are contributing to this great 
national effort. 

For again the Greeks are saying “No!” Again 
they have made the hard choice. , Mer they have 
chosen freedom. 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Republic of Turkey 


Statement by the President * 


On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Republic of Turkey, the people of the 
United States join me in extending cordial greet- 
ings and best wishes to President Inénii and to the 
people of Turkey. 

The full significance of this anniversary could 
hardly have been foreseen a quarter of a century 
ago when the Turkish Republic was proclaimed. 
In America, we were from the beginning filled 
with admiration for the resolute struggle of the 
Turkish nation to go forward under the indomi- 
table leadership of Turkey’s first President, Kemal 
Atatiirk. We have watched with sympathetic 
interest the profound social and cultural reforms 
effected in two brief decades. We are happy that 
the advancements of science in this air-travel age 
have so reduced the distance between our two 
countries that we no longer feel remotely sep- 
arated. We are still happier that the decision 
of the Turkish nation to continue the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions and to further 
safeguard human rights and liberties is being car- 
ried out at a time when these ideals—so dear to all 
Americans—are being ruthlessly crushed and ob- 
literated in many parts of the world. 

The political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Turkey are of great importance to the 
security of the United States and of all freedom- 
loving peoples. In conformity with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, I recommended to the American Congress 
on March 12, 1947, the extension of assistance to 
Turkey and to Greece. This program, as au- 
thorized by the American Congress two and one- 
half months later, has since been extended for a 
second year—that is, through June 1949. The ef- 
fective way in which Turkish and American 
personnel are cooperating on this program is a 
further, and most striking, example of the mutual 
ties that bind our countries. 

I am deeply grateful that during this troubled 
postwar period the relations between the United 
States and the Republic of Turkey, inspired by a 
common ideal for the establishment of security 
for all nations through just and lasting peace, 
have been strengthened and consolidated. 


Double Taxation Convention With 
Beigium Signed 
[Released to the press October 28} 
On October 28, 1948, Robert A. Lovett, Acting 
Secretary of State, and Baron Silvercruys, Bel- 


gian Ambassador in Washington, signed a con- 
vention between the United States and Belgium 
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for the avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income. 

The provisions of the convention are similar in 
general to those contained in income-tax conven- 
tions now in force between the United States and 
the United Kingdom, Canada, France, and 
Sweden. 

The convention provides that instruments of 
ratification shall be exchanged and that the con- 
vention shall become effective on January 1 of the 
year in which the exchange of such instruments 
takes place. 


Steps Taken To Repatriate 
Mexican Workers 
[Released to the press October 25] 


On October 18 the Mexican Embassy presented 
a note to the Department calling attention to cer- 
tain irregularities which had occurred in the vicin- 
ity of El Paso in connection with the entry of a 
large number of Mexican farm workers and their 
employment on farms in Texas and other western 
States under conditions other than those prescribed 
in the agricultural-workers agreement of Febru- 
ary 21, 1948. 

In a note dated October 22, the Department ex- 
pressed its regret that this incident had occurred 
and stated that measures had been taken to correct 
the situation. The United States agreed to com- 
mence prompt repatriation of the Mexican work- 
ers who entered illegally, as required by article 29 
of the agreement; to halt further illegal immi- 
gration of Mexican farm workers; and to con- 
tinue extending to Mexican workers legally in the 
United States the advantages and conditions pro- 
vided in the agreement. 

The reply of the Mexican Embassy, dated Oc- 
tober 23, accepts as satisfactory the American note 
and states that the fulfilment of the commitments 
set forth therein will bring the incident to a close. 

Reaction in the Mexico City press to the Amer- 
ican note, which was published in its entirety, was 
highly favorable. 

It is understood that the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service has already begun to deport 
to Mexico the workers who entered contrary to 
the agreement. 


Exchange of Notes Between the U. S. and Mexico 
October 22, 1948 

Sir: I refer further to your attentive note of 

October 18, 1948, concerning irregularities which 

have occurred in the vicinity of El Paso in connec- 

tion with the entry of certain Mexican farm work- 


? Recorded by the Voice of America for delivery on the 
occasion of the Turkish National Holiday, Oct. 29, 1948, 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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ers under conditions other than those established 
by the exchange of notes of February 21, 1948. 

An investigation of the circumstances of this 
case confirms that the entry of these Mexican na- 
tionals was indeed illegal and that they were not, 
as — by Article 29 of the agreement, imme- 
diately deported to Mexico. I deeply regret that 
these irregularities have occurred. 

I am happy to inform you at this time, however, 
that orders have been issued that the Mexican na- 
tionals who entered illegally be promptly returned 
to Ciudad Juérez. Repatriation of these workers 
has already commenced. 

Orders have already been issued to stop all fur- 
ther illegal or clandestine immigration along the 
border. 

Nothing which has happened, of course, will in 
any way affect the rights and privileges of the 
Mexican nationals who are now legally in the 
United States in fulfillment of contracts entered 
into under the agreement. They will continue to 
enjoy the immunities and prerogatives set forth 
in the agreement and individual work contracts 
and the existing satisfactory arrangements for 
participation of Mexican consuls in discussions of 
any misunderstandings which may arise will con- 
tinue as in the past. 

It is my sincere hope that the corrective measures 
which have been described above and which will 
be carried out to the best of my Government’s 
ability, will be found satisfactory to your Govern- 
ment. 

With sincere expressions of profound regret for 
the serious instance of non-compliance which has 
occurred, I take this opportunity to express my 
Government’s appreciation for the cooperation 
Mexico has given in the past and which I hope will 
continue in the future. 


I avail myself [etc. ] Rosert A. Lovetr 


Wasurneton, D. C., October 23, 1948 


Mr. Secretary : I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of Your Excellency’s note of October 22 
relative to the irregularities which occurred in the 
vicinity of El Paso in connection with the entry 
into the United States of Mexican agricultural 
workers under conditions other than those ex- 
pressed in the exchange of notes of February 21, 
1948. 

Upon instructions from my Government, I am 
leased to inform Your Excellency that it has 
ound satisfactory the statements made by the De- 

pees of State, as well as the measures adopted 
the American authorities, measures the realiza- 
tion of which, already commenced, brings an end 


* For text of the decision, see ButteTin of Aug. 3, 1947, 
p. 216. For Basic Initial Post-Surrender Directive to Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers for the Occupa- 
tion and Control of Japan, see Documents and State 
Papers of April 1948, p. 32. 
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to this lamentable incident, which has been re- 
solved, as was to be expected, in the spirit of jus- 
tice, good neighborliness and friendly cooperation 
which has ies s governed relations between 
Mexico and the United States. 
I avail myself [etc.] 
RaFaku ve La Cotrna 
Charge @ Affaires ad interim 


U.S. Policy in Japan Founded on 
FEC Basic Policy Decision 


[Released to the press October 28] 


With regard to the statement by the Soviet 
Ambassador before the Far Eastern Commission 
on October 28, which was given to the press, it 
should be pointed out that * maton MacArthur, as 
a - United States Commander, holds conferences 
in Tokyo with high United States military officers 
from time to time and these are purely routine 
matters of sole concern to this Government. 

With respect to the allegation that the former 
Japanese naval base at Yokosuka is being con- 
verted into a modern naval base, it may be stated 
categorically that this is not true. This base has 
been used from the beginning of the occupation by 
the United States naval forces supporting the Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers in car- 
rying out the objectives of the occupatioi—which 
it is both necessary and proper for them to do. 
Accordingly, the implication that the Far Eastern 
Commission decision on the basic post-surrender 
policy for Japan is being violated is wholly with- 
out foundation.’ 


American National Red Cross Extends 
Relief in Near East 


[Released to the press October 24] 


The American National Red Cross has informed 
the Department of State that it shares the con- 
cern expressed by the Department for the health 
and welfare of the victims of hostilities in the 
Near East. Accordingly, the Red Cross has ap- 
proved an extension of its disaster relief ag 
to help meet the present emergency in the Near 
East. 

In addition to assistance which it has made avail- 
able during recent months, the Red Cross will now 
send to the Near East 3,000 blankets, 150,000 yards 
of cotton cloth, 5,000 finished garments, 10,000 
layette items, and 150,000 cakes of soap. On its 
part, the National Children’s Fund of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross will furnish 30,000 layette 
items, educational supplies, and, contingent upon 
subsequent determination of need, food for a chil- 
dren’s feeding program. This additional aid will 
increase to approximately $700,000 the material 
value of assistance which has been contributed by 
the American Red Cross. 

The American Red Cross has also announced its 
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intention to furnish the services of three relief 
experts to help observe the distribution of Ameri- 
can Red Cross supplies and to coordinate Ameri- 
can Red Cross activities with those of the League 
of Red Cross Societies, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, the United Nations, and 
other organizations. 

It is prepared also to consider additional re- 
quests for relief supplies from its representatives 
after they have arrived in the Near East and 
have surveyed the need for further assistance from 
the American Red Cross. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


Functions of the Secretary of State in 
National Election 


[Released to the press October 29] 


The Department of State on Monday, Novem- 
ber 1, will take the first step in the series of duties 
which fall to the Secretary of State in connection 
with the election of President and Vice President. 
Acting Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett will 
send to the Governors of the 48 States a letter 
outlining the procedure laid down in the law for 
the receipt and transmission by the Department 
of State to the Congress of certificates of the 
appointment of the electors of the several states 
and of the votes of the electors. 

These ministerial duties are assigned to the 
Secretary of State, who has been the channel for 
communication between the Government of the 
United States and the governments of the several 
States on these Constitutional matters since the 
law of March 1, 1792. The duties of the Secre- 
tary of State have remained the same under vari- 
ous revisions of the law, which in its present form 
is Title 3, Chapter 1, of the United States Code, 
enacted as recently as June 25, 1948. 

The duties of the Secretary of State in con- 
nection with the presidential election are to re- 
ceive from the State authorities of those States 
two certificates and to transmit them to the Con- 
gress. These are: 


1. Certificate of the appointment of electors of © 


President and Vice President from the executive 
of each State as well as the list of all other candi- 
dates for electors, with the number of votes re- 
ceived by all of them. Copies of this certificate 
will be transmitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate. 

2. Certificate of the separate vote of electors of 
each State for President and Vice President to be 
taken on December 13, with the list of the electors 
sent by the electors of each State. A copy of this 
certificate is transmitted by the Secretary of State 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate, pend- 
ing the joint session of the Congress to canvass 
the vote on January 6, 1949. 
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The Secretary of State retains the original of 
the certificate of the ascertainment of electors and 
a copy of the vote of the electors as the official 
public record for the National Archives. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. CO. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Establishment of Diplomatic Relations With the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics. European and British Com- 

ge Series 2 (new series). Reprint. Pub. 528. 
pp. : 


A literal print of the documents. 


UNESCO and You. International Organization and 
Conference Series IV; United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 4. Reprint. Pub. 2904. 
41 pp. 15¢. 


Questions and answers on the how, what, and why 

of your share in UNESCO, together with a six-point 

— for individual action. Revised as of March 
, 1948. 


The Foreign Service of the United States. Department 
and Foreign Service Series 1. Reprint. Pub. 2991. 
81 pp. 25¢. 


Educational preparation for Foreign Service Officers 
and entrance examinations. 


Financial and Economic Relations. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1757. Pub. 3221. 52 pp. 15¢. 


Agreements and supplementary exchanges of notes be- 
tween the United States and Italy—signed at Wash- 
ington August 14, 1947; entered into force August 
14, 1947. 


Economic Cooperation With Norway Under Public Law 
472—80th Congress. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1792. Pub. 3254. 53 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway— 
signed at Oslo July 3, 1948; entered into force July 
3, 1948. 


Documents & State Papers, September 1948. Vol. I. No. 
6. Pub. 3284. 64 pp. 30¢ a copy; $3, 12 issues. 


A monthly periodical, supplementary to the Depart- 
ment of State BULLETIN, containing documents and 
articles pertaining to international relations and 
activities of the State Department and the Foreign 
Service. 


Diplomatic List. October 1948, Pub. 3310. 195 pp. 30¢ 
a copy; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 


World Confidence and the Reduction of Armed Forces: 
The American Objective. International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 18. Pub. 3319. 14 pp. 


Remarks by Warren R. Austin, U. S. Delegate to the 
Third Session of the General Assembly, Paris, Octo- 
ber 12, 1948. 
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The United Nations and 

Specialized Agencies 

U.S. Urges Acceptance of Draft Resolution 
on Berlin Crisis. Statement by Philip C. 
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U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography . 

The U.S. in the U.N. ee 

General Policy 

Position on Provisional Government of Israel. 
Statement by the President 

Brussels Proposals Not Received by U.S. 

The Struggle for Freedom in Greece. State- 
ment by Henry F. Grady ...... 

Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Republic of 
Turkey. Statement by the President . 


Occupation Matters 

Reparations Program in Western Zones of 
Germany. Three Power Statement . 

U.S. Policy in Japan Founded on FEC Basic 
Policy Decision . mates 6 take 

Economic Affairs 

Sound International Trade Program: Its 
Meaning for American Business. Ad- 
dress by Paul H. Nitze 
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